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the boy and the Star 





He is old enough now to know that the ornament on 





the tree is more than simply a star... to understand the 
deeper meaning of Christmastime. 

Now he knows that it is love that has been shining on 
the tree year after year, the love that has wrapped 


and held him... that has given him food and warmth 


and laughter and the promise of joy to come. 
Life’s great reward is the privilege of giving security to 
those we love—yet it is possible only in a country like ours. r; 


And, think: When you make your home secure you are 


also helping make America secure. For the strength of 





America grows as the number of its secure homes increases. Fi 



























Saving for security is easy! Read every word 
—now! If you’ve tried to save and failed, chances 
are it was because you didn’t have a plan. Well, R 
here’s a savings system that really works — the 
Payroll Savings Plan for investing in U.S. Sav- 
ings Bonds. This is all you do. Go to your com- 
pany’s pay office, choose the amount you want to 
save—a few dollars a payday, or as much as you 
wish. That money will be set aside for you before BE 
you even draw your pay. And automatically in- 
vested in Series “E”’ U.S. Savings Bonds which 
are turned over to you. 

If you can save only $3.75 a week on the Plan, in 
9 years and 8 months you will have $2,137.30. If ( 
you can save as much as $18.75 a week, 9 years 
and 8 months will bring you $10,700! 

U.S. Series “E” Savings Bonds earn interest at 
an average of 3% per year, compounded semi- 
annually, when held to maturity! And they can go 
on earning interest for as long as 19 years and 8 
months if you wish. 

If you want your interest as current income, ask 
your bank about 3% Series ““H” Bonds which pay 
interest semiannually by Treasury check. 
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The Cover 


The wide-eyed youngster in the 
center, as well as those who are 
all around him, is caught up 
in the exciting whirl of activity 
ata Christmas party for crip- 
Pled children given by members 
of the Johns Hopkins chapter 
of Delta Upsilons Beginning on 





page 18, this month’s picture 
Story lets readers join the fun. 
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EDITORS’ NOTES 


AN INFORMAL 


REPORT 





CONVENIENT LOCATION 
REASONABLE RATES 


CONGENIAL 
SURROUNDINGS 


Make The Hopkins Club Your 
New York Headquarters 


For good fellowship and entertaining, its 
facilities are outstanding: lounge, library, 
dining room, cocktail lounge, stag bar, sun 
deck. Plus living quarters at lower-than-. 
hotel rates for permanent or transient mem 
ber-guests. Close to theater and midtown 
business districts. Become a member today! 


ANNUAL DUES: 


(suBJECT TO FEDBRAL TAX) 


Resident membership (for those living or 
working in the New York area... .$35 
Limited Resident membership (for those 
living or working in the New York area 
who desire to use the Club only on the 
eight days per year that its stated meet- 
a) ere ery $15 
Non-Resident membership (for those liv- 
ing and working outside a s50-mile ra- 
ee | ee rere er $15 
Recent Graduates (alumni who have not 
completed three years since beginning 
employment or self-employment, and 
who do not reside permanently at the 
Club): $10 for each of the first two 
years and $15 for the third year. 


* 


Address inquiries to the membership chair- 


man, Henry B. Bobrow, 180 East 17th St.. | 


Brooklyn 26, New York 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS CLUB 
OF NEW YORK 


106 West 56th Street, New York 19 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-7431 











Well, here’s another year coming to 
an end. Calendar year, that is. Often, 
around this office, we forget all about 
the calendar year and think in terms of 
our publication year, which runs from 
October to June, or the academic year, 
which covers roughly the same period. 
Then there’s our fiscal year, beginning 
on July 1 and ending on June 30; the 
model year of our car, which began last 
month and presumably will last as long 
as the manufacturer, consulting his 
sales charts, thinks it should run; and 
a whole rash of personal years such as 
our life-insurance year (a bill to pay 
every April), a couple of club-member- 
ship years (October to September and 
April to March), and so on and on. 
Terribly complicated and, as far as we 
can see, no way out. 

There is a bright spot, however. By 
almost any set of reckonings except 
the calendar-year system, this is not 
the end of the year at al]. Therefore we 
are entitled to a reprieve from a tradi- 
tional year-end activity in which many 
persons and institutions seem to be 
presently engaged: the formulation of 
an annual report, a looking-back and a 
summing-up, the last act before making 
plans and resolutions and predictions 
for neat year. We still have a hundred 
and eighty days, by George, before we 
too are faced with the necessity of 
figuring out what we have accomplished 
over the preceding twelvemonth or 
ninemonth or whatever. A hundred and 
eighty days of opportunity or peril; 
take your choice. (Always optimistic 
just before Christmas, we choose 
“opportunity.’’) 

So for our report, if we decide to 
make one, you’ll just have to come back 
next June. 


CD 


We will, however, pause long enough 
to tell you of some of the things we are 
planning for the balance of ‘‘our” year. 
Next month’s issue, which follows this 


one closely on the press, is previewed 
in the usual position opposite page 32; 
we think it wil] give a view of things 
that is quite different from any we have 
ever published before. For the succeed- 
ing months, Werner Wolff has photo- 
graphed the premature nursery at 
Johns Hopkins; Robert Mottar is as- 
sembling pictures for the story of a man 
who is trying out for the varsity basket- 
ball team (whether he’ll make it or not 
is still an open question—and will be, 
until the first game later this month); 
a sequel to last month’s story of the 
Phipps Psychiatric Clinic is in the 
works (last month’s dealt with the 
outpatient activities and Chapter II 
will be concerned with inpatient treat- 
ment); text and pictures will describe 
an unusual and significant research 
project involving Brahma bulls; Aaron 
Sopher is documenting, in drawings, 
the work of the Wilmer Clinic in treat- 
ing disorders of the eye; and to end the 
year in June we are planning a special 
issue entitled “The Face of Fifty- 
Five.” 


Lots coming, so stick with us. 


CLEre 


Recently the Pennsylvania Gazette, 
voice of the General Alumni Society of 
the University of Pennsylvania, pub- 
lished a proposal that Penn’s name be 
changed to “Benjamin Franklin Univer- 
sity.”” The present name, it was argued, 
is too confusing. People get the Univer- 
sity of Pennsvlvania mixed with Penn- 
sylvania State University (formerly 
Pennsylvania State College). They 
think it’s a State-supported institution, 
not the independent university that it 
is. And this, no doubt, deprives the 
university of some of the private finan- 
cial support that it might receive if the 
public did not infer that the place is 
financed from the treasury of a wealthy 
State. (We think this was the gist of the 
arguments; we’ve mislaid our copy of 
that issue of the Gazette and are de- 
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pending upon a sometimes-unreliable 
memory to furnish these details.) 

The Gazette’s editor, we hear, is still 
digging out from the avalanche of mail. 
In his next issue he ran more than sixty- 
seven inches of letters, printed in small 
type. And fine letters they are, too. 
“Some thoughtful, some scorching,” as 
the editor says in a note that precedes 
them. 

We have several favorites, all brief. 
Here is one, reprinted in its entirety: 

“In my opinion to change the name 
of our university would be stupid.” 

Writes another: 

“Have you tried to fit the words 
‘Benjamin Franklin’ into the Penn 
songs? I think you will find it a bit 
awkward.” 

And a third: 

“After reading .. . [the] arguments to 
change the name of Pennsylvania, I 
suggest ‘Mecca.’ This may not be 
‘Ivy’ but you must admit it is im- 
pressive...” 

The vote, at the time the Gazette 
went to press, was: 

CHANGE THE NAME—146 
Don’? CHANGE IT— 1753 


CO 


As we were writing the above, a 
copy of another alumni magazine, the 
New Mexico Aggie, arrived. Its leading 
article is entitled “Change the Name???” 
and discusses the advisability of 
switching from “New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts” 
to “New Mexico State University.” 
Next, to avoid the confusion that such 
a change would inevitably bring, the 
University of New Mexico may be 
expected to consider renaming itself 
“Geronimo U.,” after a_ well-known 
former inhabitant of those parts, and 
there is no telling where it will all end. 


Clr 


If, from what we were saying a while 
back, you got the impression that we 
pay little attention to the calendar, let 
us allay that thought. We are not only 
aware that this is December but we are 
delighted that this is December. For 
December gives us the special oppor- 
tunity to print pictures and stories of 
children, of parties, and of brightly 
lighted trees. And to extend this greet- 
ing: 

Merry Caristmas! 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS MAGAZINE 








Siumni and other friends of the University, 





living in or near Baltimore or visiting here, will find at the 
Hopkins Bookstore a wide and inviting selection of gifts 
and stationery, much of which—marked with the Hopkins 
seal and made exclusively for us—is not obtainable elsewhere. 
The Bookstore is located on the ground floor of Gilman 
Hall, with a convenient entrance from parking spaces in the 
rear of the building, and is open from 8:30 a.m. to 8:30 p.m., 
daily except Saturdays. Please consider this a cordial invi- 


tation to visit us. 


In addition to gifts and stationery, the Hopkins 
Bookstore carries an unusually complete selection 
of Anchor, Mentor, Penguin, Pocket, and Vintage 
Books, bound in paper and presenting good fic- 
tion and non-fiction at low prices. The complete 
Modern Library is also carried in stock. And from 
time to time throughout the year, the Bookstore 
holds special sales of regular-edition books, both 
fiction and non-fiction. One such sale will begin 
before Christmas and continue into January. 


The JOHNS HOPKINS BOOKSTORE 
BALTIMORE 18, MD. 
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TELEPHONE: PLaza 2-7315 Established 1916 


B. J. & G. W. Frederick, Inc. 


Real Estate 
SALES e MANAGEMENT e¢ MORTGAGES « INSURANCE 


115 W. SARATOGA STREET 
Baltimore 1, Md. 
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AT CHRISTMAS 


On a night in mid-December (see the schedule on page 32), 
Johns Hopkins will turn floodlights on the white 

clock tower of Gilman Hall, the University Glee Club 

will assemble on the building’s main-quadrangle steps, 

its members and onlookers will sing carols—-and, 

alongside Homewood House (opposite page), the Hopkins 
Christmas tree will be lighted up to extend 


the University’s best wishes of the season to all. 


WERNER WOLFF, BLACK STAR 











Preparing Our Children For 


By LEO KANNER 


ROBERT M. MOTTAR 


The author, Dr. Leo Kanner (above), is associate professor of 
psychiatry and associate professor of pediatrics at Johns Hopkins. 
The Johns Hopkins Magazine asked Dr. Kanner, a noted child 
psychiatrist, to discuss the questions raised by desegregation 

in the nation’s schools, as well as the demonstrations by adults 
that have taken place at some schools where desegregation has 


gone into effect, as they are likely to affect the children 


themselves. In the accompanying article, Dr. Kanner does so. 
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MAJOR event in the cultural history of our country 
A took place on May 17, 1954. On that day, the 
Supreme Court of the United States ruled that racial 
segregation in the nation’s public schools is uncon- 
stitutional. 

The conclusion was reached unanimously after a de- 
tailed study of the whole issue had been made by the 
judges and after both the advocates and the opponents 
of segregation had been given ample opportunity to 
present their arguments. The need for a_ judicial 
reéxamination of the existing practices had _ been 
brought about by specific appeals on behalf of Negro 
children residing in the States of Kansas, South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Delaware, and in the District of 
Columbia. 


, = momentous decision was received with en- 
thusiasm by some and with misgivings by others. A 
few minutes after the announcement, the Voice of 
America, cancelling its scheduled programs, beamed the 
news in thirty-four languages to inform the world of 
this sample of the workings of the democratic process. 
A number of communities, ready to conform to the 
laws of the land, unhesitatingly reversed a custom of 
long standing and reorganized their educational 
facilities to abolish the separation of white and Negro 
pupils; the administrators and teachers in_ those 
localities took pride in proving that they wished to re- 
tain their self-respect as law-abiding citizens. 

The adjustments were made with admirable smooth- 
ness; in most instances, the children took the change 
easily in their stride. Where disturbances arose, they 
were created by meddlesome adults who terrorized 
parents and spurred vulnerable youngsters to truancy 





EQUALITY 


and open rebellion. The small town of Milford, Del- 
aware came in for nation-wide notoriety when eleven 
Negro students were prevented from attending classes. 
The mob was in an ugly mood; it was learned soon 
afterwards that the principal agitator had a police 
record. Picketing and threats of violence took place 
before several schools in Baltimore and Washington. 

It is too bad that no biographical data on the chief ° 
instigators are available. However, many sociological 
studies have demonstrated convincingly that prejudice 
which resorts to unlawful interference with other 
people’s rights is an attribute of a warped personality. 

It must be said that in the cited instances the civil 
authorities, the school personnel, the clergy, and the 
decent elements of the general population acted 
promptly to condemn the tactics of the rabble-rousers 
and to restore order. But there are sizable parts of the 
country in which tradition has entrenched firmly the 
dogma of white supremacy; parts of the ‘“‘Deep South,” 
still smarting from the defeat in a fratricidal war over 
racial issues, can be expected to sabotage the Supreme 
Court decision. Utterances of defiance were heard 
immediately from men in key positions. 

One governor, accusing the Court of ‘lowering itself 
to the level of common politics,” reiterated his pet 
formula: “There never will be mixed schools while I 
am governor.” Elected representatives in several States 
demanded immediate legislative steps to circumvent 
the ruling. There are plans to do away with all public 
schools in some areas. Drastic measures are held in 
abeyance because the Court, in order to obviate the 
hardships arising from too sudden a transition, has 
delayed a statement about the time and method of 
enforcement. But a strong reaction is bound to come in 
the near future as soon as the waiting period ends. 











PREPARING FOR EQUALITY 


Continued 


Those who oppose the decision wish to 
hold on to the old doctrine of “separate 
but equal’ schools. The appointed 
guardians of our Constitution have 
made it clear that there can be no 
equality which pertains only to “tangi- 
bles’”’ such as buildings, textbooks, or 
salaries, and not to human beings. 
“Separate educational facilities,” they 
assert, “are inherently unequal.” For 
this reason, it is beside the point that 
the quality of the supposedly equal 
tangibles leaves much to be desired. 
Even if there were not the slightest 
difference in the furnishings and in the 
curricula, this would not in any way 
alter the fact of unlawful discrimination 
between people with the same rights 
granted them by the Constitution. 

This is set forth lucidly in the 
Court’s document: ‘To separate [the 
children] from others of similar age and 
qualifications solely because of their 
race generates a feeling of inferiority as 
to their status in the community that 
may affect their hearts and minds in a 
way unlikely ever to be undone.” 
Thus the highest tribunal of a demo- 
cratic nation, set up for the purpose of 
watching over life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness of all of its citizens, 
let it be known in unmistakable terms 
that equality before the law means just 
that—equal access, at the very least, to 
those publicly supported institutions 
whose availability to all the Govern- 
ment has the right and the obligation to 
guarantee. 


M.. is said to be a creature of habit. 
It is gratifying to know that many 
parents living in regions in which sep- 
arate schools were the accepted tra- 
dition have weaned themselves com- 
fortably from a pattern to which they 
and their forebears had been ac- 
customed. Others have found it more 
difficult to appreciate wholeheartedly 
the logic and the humaneness of the 
Supreme Court’s ruling yet, regardless 
of their reservations, have not withheld 
their codperation from the ‘deseg- 
regated”” schools attended by their 
offspring. 

Undoubtedly some of the expressed 
or implied apprehensions on the part 
of white and Negro parents are quite 
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understandable; the process of self- 
conditioning to a novel situation de- 
pends on an individual’s general out- 
look on life as well as on specific personal 
experiences. How, some wonder, will a 
child who in a particular school may be 
a member of either a white or a Negro 
minority be treated by the numerically 
dominant group? 

There is often a much less reasonable 
fear of too close an integration going 
beyond classroom and_ recess-yard 
companionship. Some Negro parents 
envision the possibility of painful re- 
buff for their children if such friend- 
ships should transcend the locally 
accepted boundaries. Some _ white 
parents display an attitude reminiscent 
of the man who, asked for the time of 
day by a stranger, refuses to answer for 
fear that, if he did so, he might start a 
conversation with the personable young 
fellow, come to like him, invite him to 


his house, and let him become enamored: 


and ask for the hand of his daughter— 
and why should he take such chances 
with a perfect stranger who does not 
even have a watch of his own? 

Such dread fades into relative in- 
significance if contrasted with the un- 
disguised and hateful prejudice nurtured 
by a small, vociferous, intellectually 
and emotionally immature segment of 
the population. Prejudice is a peculiar 
disease. It differs from any other af- 
fliction in that it is not the patient him- 
self who feels its pangs but those who 
come into the sick man’s orbit. Society, 
which has made notable strides in the 
treatment and prevention of most 
human ailments, has so far not been too 
successful in coping with the prejudiced 
demagogue, in excising this cancer of 
the body politic before irreparable 
damage has been done. It took countless 
lives before Hitler could be checked, 
and the South African situation is 
fraught with the prospect of untold 
misery. Fortunately, in our democracy, 
the Government, acting as the protector 
of the rights of the minorities, has 
developed legal tools with which to 
combat major outbreaks of race hatred. 
It is because of this that the unpleas- 
antness in Milford, Baltimore, and 
Washington could be nipped in the bud 
and thereby kept from spreading over 
larger areas. But these three examples 








suffice to show how the more anxious 
among parents could be intimidated and 
how the poison of rebellion could be in- 
jected into many youngsters. 


L. would have been interesting tomake 
a study of the students who absented 
themselves from their classes, took part 
in the picketing, and prevented Negro 
and white children from entering the 
school premises. It is safe to say that 
this group, luckily only a small fraction 
of the student body, recruits itself of 
children and adolescents whose prepara- 
tion for good citizenship has been 
handicapped by elders devoid of love of 
their fellow men, not excluding their 
own marital partners and offspring. 

The example set by parents is a 
powerful determinant of character 
formation. Children reared in homes in 
which there is warmth, mutual respect, 
and adherence to the spirit of the 
categorical imperative are not in 
danger of falling prey to the blandish- 
ments of agitators; there is no need for 
them to snatch a bit of self-assertion 
from the belief that the color of their 
skins or the church to which they belong 
entitles them to a feeling of superiority. 
One of the grandest things that hap- 
pened as a result of the picketing was an 





























invitation which came to the _ be- 
leaguered schools from students in New 
York and which said, in effect: “Come 
and see for yourselves how well we get 
along in a non-segregated setting.” 

The fact is that children come into the 
world with potentialities for ethical 
conduct. At all times, there were adults 
who had so little faith in the human 
species that they built psychological 
systems around the idea that infants 
arrive equipped with evil instincts 
which must be exorcised through 
education. Most of those theorists had 
little contact with, and little direct 
knowledge of, children. How else could 
they have failed to observe that affec- 
tionate handling and gentle guidance by 
fond parents produce secure, conforming 
persons who like to adapt themselves to 
the design of living by which they are 
surrounded? 

It is the unwholesome trends which 
are acquired through example and pre- 
cept. John B. Watson has shown that 
infants are not instinctively afraid of 
the dark, of snakes, and of thunder and 
lightning; these fears are learned when 





opportunities are offered to learn them. 
A newborn has no concept of lying; as he 
grows older, he reports what he knows 
in the manner in which he knows it, 
even though this may not coincide with 
the reality as the adults experience it; 
it is then that the child learns the 
meaning and occasional benefits of pre- 
varication when the adults ‘catch’ 
and rebuke him for what seems to them 
a departure from the truth. 

By the same token, children do not 
discriminate between pigmentations of 
the skin, theological preferences, or 
socio-economic differences. The very 
concept of hierarchies based on any 
such distinctions is alien to them. 
Those who grow up in a milieu which is 
free from bias identify readily with their 
elders and deal with their fellow men as 
their equals. Where hatred and_con- 
tempt are in the atmosphere, these are 
inhaled as surely as is the air and 
become an integral part of the internal 
climate which goes into the making of 
personality. The sorry spectacle of the 
Hitler Youth indicates the degree to 
which racial self-adulation and_prej- 








DRAWING BY GIL WALKER 


udice can be inculcated in a nation 
which once upon a time was inspired 
by Lessing’s Nathan the Wise, one of the 
greatest pleas for equality, and by the 
friendship which existed between King 
Frederick the Great and the Jew, 
Moses Mendelssohn. 


a. are the unprejudiced parents 
who are not disturbed in the task of 
bringing up their children to respect the 
rights and feelings of others. Much 
depends on the community and the 
neighborhood in which they reside and 
earn their livelihood. There is an 
authority over them which can help or 
hinder them in their task. If they live 
in the midst of a prejudiced majority, 
they are often in danger of being made 
the target of hatred as much as the 
victims of the prejudice themselves. 
This happened to many decent people 
in Nazi Germany. It is probably happen- 
ing to their counterparts in the Union of 
South Africa. It happens much too often 
in the South where among certain 
groups the term “‘nigger-lover’” brings 
with it censure or even threats by 
hooded members of the Ku Klux Klan 
and their like-minded cronies. 

It is for this reason that the Supreme 
Continued on page 30 
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ROBERT M MOTTAR, SCOPE 


In The 


Hospital 


EVERYBODY CRANES NECK _ 
TO SEE WHAT’S GOING ON 


(See the next page) 
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HOSPITAL FUN 


Continued 


HERE'S 
THE 
REASON 
FOR 
THE 
KIDS’ 








RAPT 
LOOKS 


Displaying their circus-show 
performers, Junior League pup- 
peteers pose for picture after 
delighting Hospital audience. 
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HOWARD A. KELLY: 





A PORTRAIT 


This colorful, dynamic member of the Hopkins “Big Four” did more 


to establish gynecology as a surgical specialty than any other man 


By RICHARD W. TE LINDE 


OWARD ATWOOD KELLY, the first professor of 
H gynecology at the Johns Hopkins University, was 
in many respects the most colorful of the Hopkins 
“Big Four.” In spite of the fact that his multifaceted 
life should offer much to the biographer, he remains the 
only one of this distinguished group whose life has never 
been recorded. 

Dr. Kelly was born in Camden, New Jersey on 
February 20, 1858, the son of Henry Kuhl and Louisa 
Warner Kelly. His mother, the daughter of an Epis- 
copal clergyman, was a deeply religious woman and it 
was from her that he apparently acquired his early 
training in religion of the strictest fundamentalist type, 
which he professed openly and worked at ardently 
throughout his life. His father was a successful man of 
affairs and served in the Union Army. His great-great- 
grandfather, Michael Hillegas, was the first Treasurer 
of the United States. 

At the age of nine Howard Kelly was entered as a 
pupil in Faire’s Classical Institute in Philadelphia. 
There he received excellent training in the classics. 
Perhaps this early training accounted for his ability 
to write, speak, and read German, French, and Spanish 
easily and correctly. After his school days he became 
sufficiently familiar with Greek and Hebrew to read the 


Bible in these languages. He was wont to keep his 
linguistic talents to himself but on occasion amazed: 
the staff when he displayed them. Dr. DeWitt Casler, 
assistant professor emeritus of gynecology, relates how 
on one occasion there was a visiting nurse from Athens, 
Greece in the operating room. When she was introduced 
to Dr. Kelly he fluently conversed with her in her 
native tongue. 

While attending medical school at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Howard Kelly’s health broke down and 
he left to become a cowboy, in Colorado. He remained 
in Colorado from 1879 to 1882, when he returned to 
Philadelphia and shortly thereafter graduated. He 
obtained his residency training at the Episcopal 
Hospital in the part of Philadelphia known as Kensing- 
ton and then went directly into practice in that poor 
section of the city. Almost immediately he began per- 
forming such daring operations that he was criticized 
by his old friend and teacher Dr. William Goodell. But 
he was encouraged in his efforts by others, especially by 
William Osler, who was later to recommend him for the 
chair of gynecology at Hopkins. He was offered and 
accepted the professorship of gynecology and obstetrics 
in 1889 and came to Baltimore at the age of thirty-one 
to join Osler, Welch, and Halsted. His youth and spirit 
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HOWARD A. KELLY 
Continued 


soon won fcr him the name of “the 
Kensington colt.” 

Osler, who loved a practical joke, 
took great pleasure in embarrassing the 
youthful-appearing Kelly before his 
patients. He would tell his patient that 
he was going to call into consultation the 
professor of gynecology, a gentleman of 
the old school of great austerity and 
dignity. Then he would usher in the 
boyish, smooth-shaven Kelly and 
delight in watching the patient’s facial 
expression. Sometimes the patient 
would openly protest the young “im- 
postor”’ trying to pose as the professor. 

Immediately upon the opening of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, Kelly estab- 
lished the long-term residency for the 
training of gynecologists. Each year the 
assistant residents were given increasing 
responsibility in the care of patients and 
in the operating room. Surgery on the 
ward patients was done almost ex- 
clusively by the resident and the 
assistant residents, subject to con- 
sultation and help when necessary by 
the senior staff. This method of training 
has become generally adopted through- 
out this country and its initiation by 
Kelly was one of his greatest contribu- 
tions. 

Kelly’s relationship to his house staff 
was most kind and considerate; he 
treated the younger men as friends and 
younger brothers, rather than as assist- 
ants. Nevertheless, he gave them 
heavy clinical responsibility and_in- 
sisted that they fulfill their obligations. 
When asked on one occasion why he did 
so much for his house staff he replied, 
“When I was resident in a Philadelphia 
hospital, the head of the surgical de- 
partment wanted to do everything 
himself. When I amputated a finger on 
one occasion, the surgeon reported me 
to the trustees for overstepping my 
authority. I made up my mind, right 
then and there, that if I ever were head 
of a surgical department, my men would 
be given every opportunity.” 

While still a very young man in 
Philadelphia, Dr. Kelly began traveling 
abroad and in 1886 he first visited 
England, Scotland, and Germany. He 
observed and worked in some of the 
German clinics which were then the 
intellectual centers of medical science. 
But his observation could not have been 
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entirely restricted to medical science 
because in 1889 he returned to Germany 
and married Laetitia Bredow in the 
Danzig Cathedral. 


D R. KELLY was five feet, eight inches 
tall but quite muscular and possessed 
of extraordinary codrdination. His 
hands were strong and gave the im- 
pression of those of an athlete. His hair 
was neither blonde nor very dark. His 
face was expressive and mobile and his 
gray eyes often twinkled with amuse- 
ment. Until his mid-forties Dr. Kelly 
was quite slender and very youthful in 
appearance. Shortly thereafter he gained 
a great deal of weight and at one time 
weighed two hundred pounds. This 
disgusted him so he consulted one of his 
medical friends who put him on a rigid 
diet which he followed with a vengeance 


and soon lost fifty pounds. He was very. 


proud of this and was inclined to take 
pleasure in exhibiting his regained 
athletic talents. This led him on one 
occasion to demonstrate a high dive. He 
miscalculated the depth of the lake and 
struck the bottom, fracturing a cervical 
vertebra. Although no very serious 
consequences ensued he never carried 
his head quite the same thereafter. 


L. was not long before Kelly’s op- 
erating skill attracted to his amphi- 
theater many visitors from this country 
and abroad. He was a real showman and 
a full gallery spurred him on in his 
fearless surgery. 

I recall one of his last visits to 
Hopkins for the purpose of operating for 
a visiting society. It was my residency 
year and I had the privilege of helping 
him. The occasion was the meeting of 
some surgical society and, for the 
convenience of the visitors, all the 
operations were done in Halsted’s sur- 
gical amphitheater. The patient was on 
the table and draped for surgery when 
Dr. Kelly stepped into the operating 
room. As was his frequent custom in 
his later years he gave a brief historical 
review of the contemplated operation 
before stepping up to the table. The 
subject was a woman with a huge 
fibroid. With one stroke of the knife 
he cut through the skin, fat, and fascia. 





The tumor was enormous and he began 
to push the dressings away and call for 
more room for a longer incision. He 
kept pushing the dressing and extending 
his incision to the upper abdomen. 
Fearing that his incision would soon 
extend beyond the sterilized area on 
the abdomen, I was worried. 

In the gynecological operating room 
where Kelly had worked for many 
years, the operating room was so placed 
that the patient’s head was at the north 
and the feet at the south end. In 
Halsted’s amphitheater the reverse was 
true. Suddenly a thought came to my 
mind and I said, ‘“‘Dr. Kelly, this is the 
head end of the patient.” Without the 
slightest embarrassment he said, ‘““My 
mistake,’’ took the knife in his other 
hand, (for he was quite ambidextrous) 
and extended the incision downward. 
The uterus was out in about ten minutes 
and the operating table pushed into a 
side operating room where the first 
assistant resident, Dr. George Gardner, 
closed the incision. A second patient was 
rolled in and I helped Dr. Kelly rapidly 
dispose of an ectopic pregnancy. After I 
had closed this incision I walked into the 
adjoining room to see how Gardner was 
getting along. I found him still sewing 
on the enormous incision of the first 
patient, extending from symphysis to 
xiphoid. 

Dr. Kelly’s pioneering efforts in 
surgery embraced almost all phases of 
gynecology but by temperament he was 
too impatient to be suited to obstetrics. 
In 1899 he put the department of 
obstetrics under the able direction of J. 
Whitridge Williams. Kelly was also not 
the man to spend hours at the micro- 
scope, and he placed T. S. Cullen in 
charge of the pathology library. 


FE... the time of Dr. Kelly’s gradu- 
ation in 1882 he was a prolific writer. 
Some issues of The Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Bulletin carried two or three 
articles by him. Up to 1919 he had been 
the author of 485 books and journal 
articles. While still in Philadelphia, he 
became a collector of early medical 
books and he was enough of a bibliophile 
to interest Osler, with whom he chatted 
about early editions after consultations. 
He took a leading part in the meetings of 
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the Hopkins Medical History Club and 
was a charter member. Fifty years later, 
at the golden anniversary of the club, he 
gave a lively review of the early years. 
He published about sixty articles on 
historical subjects. His writings were 
not always polished literature, as many 
were obviously written hastily; but on 
occasion he could and did write with a 
fine, thoughtful style. One of his best 
efforts was an “In Memoriam”’ article 
which he wrote in 1932 about his life- 
long friend, John Whitridge Williams. 

Kelly’s contribution to medical il- 
lustrating was not the least of his 
accomplishments. Max Brédel had been 
brought to America by Professor Mall 
of the anatomy department. After a 
short time Brédel’s services were taken 
over by Kelly, who supported him until 
the University created the chair of art 
as applied to medicine. In fact, Kelly 
was turning out so much published work 
that two more artists, Becker and Horn, 
were brought from Germany to assist 
Briédel. Although Kelly’s publications 
did much to establish these artists, they 





also helped “‘make”’ Kelly in the eyes of 
the reading medical public. 


-.. childhood Dr. Kelly had been 
interested in mineralogy. He spent 
several summers in Mexico, looking into 
the subject of mining. In 1903 Dr. 
Kelly had obtained a small amount of 
radium from New York which was 
eventually lost. In 1909 Dr. Burnam 
obtained more radium through Madame 
Curie. When it was discovered that 
there were deposits of radium in 
Colorado, Dr. Kelly and Dr. James 
Douglas of New York undertook to 
extract radium from the Colorado 
deposits. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary 
of the Interior, placed the best mining 
experts in his department at their 
disposal. Dr. Douglas gave his share of 
the radium thus obtained to the General 
Memorial Hospital of New York and 
Dr. Kelly’s share came to Baltimore. He 
and his associate Dr. Burnam began 
treating with radium various gyne- 
cological disorders including cancer, and 










were thus pioneers in methods of treat- 
ment which are generally accepted. 


A eres thirty years of actively 
heading the gynecology department of 
the Johns Hopkins University, Kelly 
resigned as professor of gynecology in 
1919 at the age of sixty. The circum- 
stances leading to his resignation are 
recorded in the files of Edward H. 
Richardson in the form of a sheaf of 
personal letters from Howard Kelly to 
Sir William Osler, covering a period of 
1911 to 1913. They were presented to 
Dr. Richardson in March, 1950 by Dr. 
W. W. Francis, nephew of Dr. Osler, 
who is librarian and literary executor 
of the Osler Library at McGill Uni- 
versity. They clearly indicate that Dr. 
Kelly felt injustices were perpetrated 
against him by the formulation of plans 
by certain faculty members for a 
transition to the full-time system at 
Hopkins. His own feelings were ex- 
pressed in a letter to Sir William Osler 
written in May, 1911, from which the 
following is an exerpt: 

“Dear Osler: We confabulated last 
night from eight to eleven o’clock. All 
were for the change, putting the clinical 
men on salaries and cutting off all 
private work, except Myers and myself. 
Myers’ objection to the change was that 
he was unwilling to yield his liberty, but 
he did not expect to do any practice. 
Finding I stood alone and that my 
minority report was looked upon rather 
as an attempt at personal vindication 
than any criticism of the real matters at 
issue, I told them to go ahead and do 
whatever they conscientiously felt to 
be right without reference to me. I 
shall be very sorry, but it will mean 
my retirement wholly into my private 
work. Williams will also be able to 
realize the great ambition of his life, 
the control of both gynecology and 
obstetrics. This I think is a bad arrange- 
ment, but it may work well for a term 
of years, especially under his able 
management.”’ 

Some years elapsed before Kelly 
actually resigned, but when he did in 
1919 he was only sixty, ten years before 
the stipulated retirement age, and at the 
height of his ability and career. Follow- 
Continued on page 31 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 





Photographed for The Johns Hopkins Magazine by Werner Wolff, Black Star 







At Christmas, more than at any other time, people have an opportunity to experience the great 





happiness that comes from bringing joy to others, and to relearn the truth that it is 





indeed finer to give than to receive. On these pages is an example of this. It is the story 





of a Christmas party for crippled children. The party-givers are members of a fraternity 





at Johns Hopkins, Delta Upsilon. As the pictures show, they work hard to make it a 





success. And as the pictures also show, their labors earn a most heart-warming reward. 







At meeting, fraternity members lay plans for party for crippled children. 
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DU man thoughtfully examines 


a mechanical automobile .. . 


After planning session, members, 


each having had a child assigned to him, 


search for gifts at nearby toy store 
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... while two friends read a 


Christmas story illustrated in 3-D. 
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CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Continued 


Three-man purchasing committee 
selects a Christmas tree, 


carries ut through wet streets. 





The tree goes up... 


Problem I: Remove the price indelibly inked on toy. Solved. 
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Strings of lights are tested... 


And with help of a friend, 
a member adds trimmings to catch 


the children’s eyes. 


Problem II: Wrap gift to give child fun of ripping off paper and ribbon. Also solved. 





CHRISTMAS PARTY 


Continued 


Child, legs in braces, is 


ready and waiting when — 


fraternity man comes for her. 


Member, scheduled to call for One girl, unable to get to 


child, squats to find party, receives gifts 


address on map of Baltimore. anyway, in a hospital bed. 


As cars arrive, a steady parade of eager kids streams into the DU house. 














CHRISTMAS PARTY 
Continued 


Members of the fraternity are kept 


busy explaining workings of 





shiny toy cars and airplanes. 


Too soon, the afternoon is gone. 


But Santa Claus is at door 





with more gifts for everyone. 


Children can hardly wait for Santa to release colorful shower of balloons. > 
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Gilman Hall at Johns Hopkins 
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AN UNOFFICIAL COMPENDIUM OF FACULTY AND ALUMNI 
APPOINTMENTS, HONORS, AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS 





BOOKS 


Frederic W. Bancroft, M.p. ’06, and 
Preston A. Wade, editors: Surgical 
Treatment of the Abdomen (Lippincott, 
$18). 

Harry Bard, B.s. ’29, Gc. ’36-’37 
(Education): Maryland Today (Oxford 
Book Company, $1.50). 

Lauretta Bender, rac. ’29-’30 (Psy- 
chiatry): A Dynamic Psychopathology 
of Childhood (Thomas, $7.50). 

Lester L. Coleman, ’24—’25 (Arts): 
Freedom from Fear (Hawthorn, $3.95). 

George W. Elderkin, pu.p. ’06 
(Greek): The Roman Catholic Problem 
(Vantage, $3). 

Ernest Carroll Faust, Fac. ’23-’24 
(Helminthology): Amebiasis (Thomas, 
$4.75). 

Rubin Flocks, B.a. ’26, mM.p. ’30, 
and David Culp: Handbook of Operative 
Surgery: Surgical Urology (Yearbook, 
$9.75). 

The late Douglas Southall Freeman, 
pH.D. ’08 (History), Lu.p. (hon.) ’48: 
George Washington: A Biography, vol. 6 
(Scribner). 

Hans W. Gatzke, associate professor 
of history: Stresemann and the Rearma- 
ment of Germany (Johns Hopkins, $3). 

Richard E. Haymaker, pu.p. ’49 
(English): From Pampas to Iedgerows 
and Downs: A Study of W. IT. Hudson 
(Bookman). 

Robert E. Hazel, c. ’50-’51, M.a. 
’51, Gc. ’51-’52 (Writing): A Field Full 
of People (World, $3.75). 

Albert Virgil House, Frac. ’40-’41 
(History): Planter Management and 
Capitalism in  Ante-Bellum Georgia 
(Columbia University Press, $4.75). 

W. Norton Jones, Jr., m.a. 730, 
PH.D. ’32 (Chemistry): General Chemis- 
try (Blakiston). 

W. Norton Jones, Jr., M.A. ’30, PH.D. 
’32 (Chemistry), and Morris F. Stubbs: 
Laboratory Exercises in General Chem- 
istry (William C. Brown). 

I. Newton Kugelmass, pPuH.p. 721 
(Chemistry): Management of Mental 
Deficiency in Children (Grune and 
Stratton, $5.50). 

Samuel Livingston, assistant pro- 
fessor of pediatrics: The Diagnosis and 
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Treatment of Convulsive Disorders in 
Children (Thomas, $9.50). 

Maclyn McCarty, m.p. ’37, House 
Staff ’37-’40, rac. ’38-’40 (Pediatrics), 
editor: Streptococcal Infections (Oxford 
University Press, $5). 

Vivian J. McGill, Fev. 726-27 
(Philosophy): Emotions and Reason 
(Thomas, $3.25). 

Samuel Eliot Morison, Frac. ’41—’42 
(History): History of the United States 
Naval Operations in World War II, 
vol. 9 (Atlantic-Little, Brown, $6). 

Saul Joel Robinson, rac. and House 
Staff °41-’42, rac. 746 (Pediatrics), 
and Henry S. Kaplan: Congenital 
Heart Disease: An Illustrated Approach 
(McGraw-Hill, $12.50). 

The late Gertrude Stein, ’97-’02 
(Medicine): As Fine as Melanctha, 
1914-1930 (Yale edition of the un- 
published writings of Gertrude Stein, 
vol. 4; Yale, $5). 

Harold G. Wolff, rac. and House 
Staff ’30-’31 (Psychiatry), and Leo 
W. Simmons: Social Science in Medi- 
cine (Russell Sage Foundation, $3.50). 


THE FACULTY 


AMONG MEMBERS OF THE BoaRDs OF 
TrustTEEs, J. Crossan Cooper, Jr. has 
been nominated for election as the next 
president of the Bar Association of Bal- 
timore city. 

In tHE Facutty or PuiLosopnry, 
Evans B. Reid, assistant professor of 
chemistry, has been appointed head of 
the department of chemistry at Colby 
College. 

Maurice H. Halstead, assistant pro- 
fessor of climatology, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of oceanog- 
raphy at Texas A. and M. College. 

Robert H. Roy, dean of the School of 
Engineering, has been elevated to the 
rank of Fellow of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers. 

William H. McClain, associate pro- 
fessor of German, has been named 
acting head of the German Department. 

Rocker T. Staton, Jr., assistant pro- 
fessor of industrial engineering, has 
been appointed associate professor of 
industrial engineering in the School of 





Industrial Engineering, Georgia Insti- 
tute of Technology. 

James A. Jenkins, assistant professor 
of mathematics, has been appointed 
associate professor of mathematics at 
the University of Notre Dame. 

George F. Wislicenus, professor of 
mechanical engineering, has been ap- 
pointed professor of aeronautics at 
Pennsylvania State University. 

Patrick R. Vincent, instructor in 
Romance languages, has been appointed 
assistant professor of French at Duke 
University. 

Louis D. Rubin, instructor in writing, 
has been appointed executive secretary 
of the American Studies Association 
and assistant professor of American 
civilization at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

AT THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, George 
W. Dana, associate dean, has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 
the New England Medical Center in 
Boston. 

Lawrence L. Weed, 
medicine, has been appointed assistant 
professor of medicine and pharmacology 
at the Yale University School of Medi- 
cine. 


assistant in 


John Dempsher, instructor in micro- 
biology, has been appointed assistant 
professor of pharmacology at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Medical School. 

Alfred M. assistant 
professor of pediatrics, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of pediatrics 
at the University of Pennsylvania Med- 
ical School. 

John C. Whitehorn, professor of 
psychiatry and director of the depart- 
ment of psychiatry, has been named a 
member of the National Advisory Men- 
tal Health Council. 

Alfred Blalock, professor of surgery 
and director of the department of sur- 
gery, and Helen B. Taussig, associate 
professor of pediatrics, were among the 
six winners of the American Public 
Health Association’s Albert Lasker 
Awards for 1954. 

AT THE ScHooL oF HyGIENE AND 
Pusuiic Heauttu, Abraham M. Lilien- 
feld, assistant professor of epidemiology, 
has been appointed head of the depart- 


Bongiovanni, 
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ment of statistics and epidemiological 
research at Roswell Park Memorial 
Institute in Buffalo, N. Y. 

Herbert Notkin, lecturer in public 
health administration, has been ap- 
pointed associate professor of preventive 
medicine at New York State University 
College of Medicine. 

Ar tHE Hospitat, Barry Bowers, 
administrative assistant, has been ap- 
pointed director of the Hospital for 
Women of Maryland to succeed Dr. 
Merrell L. Stout, who recently resigned. 

Ar tHE Appiiep Puysics LaBora- 
ToRY, Philip Rosen, a member of the 
senior staff, has been appointed assistant 
professor of physics at the University 
of Connecticut. 

AT THE ScHoo. or ADVANCED INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES, new appointees in- 
clude Charles Gamba as visiting lec- 
turer in economics and Harold Cooper 
as lecturer on African and_ British 
Commonwealth affairs. 


THE ALUMNI 


Karl B. Patterson, ’08-’09 (Mathe- 
matics), has retired as assistant pro- 
fessor of mathematics at Duke Univer- 
sity. 

Florence P. Lewis, pu.p. 713 (Mathe- 
matics), was recently honored at 
Goucher College by the dedication of a 
telescope in her honor. 

Hugh Cort, B.A. 717, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the 
Arkansas Foundation of Associated 
Colleges. 

Roszel C. Thomsen, B.A. 719, has 
been elected chairman of the board of 
trustees of Goucher College. 

Robert F. Loeb, Frac. and House 
Staff ’20-’21 (Medicine), has been 
elected president of the Association of 
American Physicians. 

Charles C. Macklin, Frac. ’20-’21 
(Anatomy), has been awarded an 
honorary Doctor of Science degree by 
the University of Western Ontario. 

David T. Smith, m.p. ’22, House 
Staff ’22-’23 (Pediatrics), has been 
awarded a James B. Duke professor- 
ship at Duke University in recognition 
of his contributions in the fields of 
teaching, research, leadership, and 
scholarship. 

Herbert Pollack, ’22-’23 (Arts), has 
been appointed associate professor of 
clinical medicine at the New York 
University-Bellevue Medical Center’s 
Post-Graduate Medical School. 

Mervin Monroe Deems, B.A. ’28, has 
been appointed dean and professor of 
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Christian history at Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

James G. Arnold, Jr., M.p. ’29, Fac. 
29-32 (Clinical Medicine), has been 
promoted to professor of neurological 
surgery and chairman of the depart- 
ment at the University of Maryland 
School of Medicine. 

R. Bowling Barnes, PH.p. ’29, G. 
’°29-’30 (Physics), has received a Beck- 
man award for his pioneering work in 
applications of infrared spectrometry. 

Franklin H. Grauer, M.p. ’29, FEL. 
’30-’32, Fac. ’46-’48 (Medicine), has 
been assigned as chief of the derma- 
tology service at Walter Reed Army 
Medical Center. 

Joseph L. D. Misiora, B.£. ’30, has 
been in Yugoslavia for several months 
on an assignment from the United 
States Foreign Claims Settlement Com- 
mission. 

A. Ferdinand Engel, ’31-’33 (Arts), 
G. ’33-’388 (Romance Languages), has 
been appointed executive secretary of 
the America-Italy Society, Inc. The 
society encourages cultural contacts 


and educational exchange between the 


United States and Italy. 

Monroe H. Martin, pu.p. ’32 (Mathe- 
matics), has been appointed director of 
the Institute for Fluid Dynamics and 
Applied Mathematics at the University 
of Maryland. 
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James Franck, Frac. ’34—’38 (Physics), 
has been awarded an honorary degree by 
Technion, Hebrew Institute of Technol- 
ogy. 

Albert Glass, ’36-’37 (Hygiene), 
rac. ’39-’47 (Neurology), is now dep- 
uty director of the neuropsychiatric 
school at Walter Reed Army Hospital. 

Samuel D. Sturkie, c.p.u. ’37, has 
been elected president of the newly 
organized Virginia Public Health Asso- 
ciation. 

Edwin B. Astwood, Fac. ’39-’40 
(Obstetrics), received one of the 1954 
Lasker awards of the American Public 
Health Association. 

Paul M. Densen, p.sc. ’39 (Hygiene), 
has been appointed director of research 
and statistics for the Health Insurance 
Plan of Greater New York. 





George H. Hogeboom, m.p. ’39, has 
been promoted to head of the Cellular 
Biology Section of the Laboratory of 
Biology, National Cancer Institute, 
Public Health Service. 

Frank A. Parker, B.A. ’39, a. ’39-’40 
(Plant Physiology), ’40-’41 (Biology), 
has been appointed director of research 
and engineering for the Detroit Con- 
trols Corporation. 

David E. Bigwood, Jr., M.p.n. ’40, 
has been appointed health commis- 
sioner of Syracuse, New York. He 
succeeds Clealand A. Sargent, c.p.H. 
"S34. 

W. Gerson Rabinowitz, c. ’40-’42 
(Greek), is now acting assistant pro- 
fessor of Greek at the University of 
California. 

John D. Trawick, Jr., rac. and House 
Staff ’40-’43 (Psychiatry), has been 
elected president of the Southern Psy- 
chiatric Association. 

Folke Skoog, rac. ’41-’45 (Botany), 
has been elected by the American So- 
ciety of Plant Physiologists as_ this 
year’s recipient of the Stephen Hales 
award for his work on the physiology 
of plant hormones and for his contribu- 
tions to the technique of growing tissue 
cultures. 

John Ellis Eichenlaub, B.a. ’42, M.p. 
45, is now associate professor in the 
School of Public Health of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

Gordon M. Kirkwood, puH.p. ’42 
(Greek), has been promoted to asso- 
ciate professor of classics at Cornell 
University. 

Walter B. Quisenberry, M.p.H. 745, 
has accepted an appointment as execu- 
tive director of the Hawaii Cancer 
Society. 

Martin Steele Day, pu.p. ’47 (Eng- 
lish), has been appointed assistant 
professor of English at the University of 
Houston, 

Morton Wesley Huber, B.a. ’47, 
M.A. 748, G. ’49-’51 (Chemistry), has 
been named associate professor of 
chemistry at Emory and Henry Col- 
lege. 

Patrick W. Skehan, Fac. °47-’48, 

’51 (Oriental Seminary), will spend 
1954-55 in Jerusalem, where he will do 
research work at the Palestine Archeo- 
logical Museum and serve as annual 
professor of the School of Oriental 
Research. 

Bert Thoms, Gc. °47-’50, PH.p. ’50 
(Philosophy), has been appointed assist- 
ant professor of philosophy at Reed 
College. 

Norman W. Wood, B.s. ’48, has been 
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appointed comptroller of Baltimore 
County, Md. 

E. C. Coolidge, pu.p. ’49 (Chemis- 
try), has resigned his position as re- 
search chemist for Procter and Gamble 
Company to become assistant professor 
of chemistry at Hamilton College. 

Alex Louis Finkle, House Staff ’49- 
50 (Urology), is now assistant profes- 
sor of urology at the University of Cali- 
fornia Medical School. 

Bernard L. Greenberg, Gc. °49-’54 
(English), is now an assistant professor 
at Gallaudet College. 

Earl W. McGee, c. 49-50 (History), 
is now professor of British history at 
Memphis State College. 

Francis R. Hama, a. ’50-’52 (Aero- 
nautics), has been appointed assist- 
ant research professor in the Institute 
for Fluid Dynamics and Applied Mathe- 
matics at the University of Maryland. 

Kunihiko Kodaira, Frac. ’50-’51 
(Mathematics), recently received the 
Field Medal, one of the highest awards 
in mathematics, at the recent Interna- 
tional Mathematics Congress. 

John Emmett Peters, m.p. ’50, FAC. 
and House Staff ’51-’54 (Psychiatry), 
is now assistant professor of psychiatry 
at the University of Arkansas School of 
Medicine. 
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BLAKESLEE-LANE 


Charles G. R. Sell, Feu. ’50-’51 
(Pediatrics), is now assistant professor 
of pediatrics at the Vanderbilt Univer- 
sity School of Medicine. 

George McT. Kahin, pu.p. 751 
(Political Science), has been promoted 
to associate professor of government at 
Cornell University. 

Calvin Maybury, pu.p. ’52 (Chemis- 
try), Fac. ’52-’54 (Ick), has been ap- 
pointed chairman of the department of 
chemistry at Eastern Nazarene College. 

Arthur Ainsley Ageton, m.a. 753 
(Writing), has been named Ambassador 
to Paraguay. 

John A. Van Eerde, pu.p. ’53 (Ro- 
mance Languages), is now an assistant 
professor in the department of modern 
languages at the University of Rhode 
Island. 

Craig L. Dozier, pH.p. ’54 (Geog- 
raphy), has been appointed assistant 
professor of geography at the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. 


DEATHS 


Grover A. Batten, m.p. ’14, House 
Staff ’14-’15 (Medicine), February 20, 
1953. 

Carl Lewis S. Bernhardt, ’05-’07 
(Arts), October 4, 1954. 


Richard Edward Breed, ’27-’29 
(Engineering), ’29-’30 (Business Eco- 
nomics), November 1, 1954. 


Hulda Brust, ’21-’23 (McCoy), 
September 26, 1954. 

Hainan Cary Busby, M.p.H. ’34, 
May 26, 1954. 

Emma English Carter, Graduate 


Nurse 07, November 2, 1954. 

Henry Augustus Converse, PH.D. ’03, 
Fac. ’03-’05 (Mathematics), February 
3, 1954. 

Harry Isaac Cross, G. ’00—’02 (Mathe- 
matics), December 23, 1953. 

Gabriel Evancy, °44~-’45 (Medical 
Art), October 8, 1954. 

George Riggs Gaither, Jr., ’04-’05 
(Arts), July 27, 1953. 

Hinda Teague Hill, m.a. ’16 (French), 
October 5, 1954. 

Frank Adelbert Hoshall, Frac. ’32- 
’34 (Orthopedic Surgery), July 2, 1953. 

Buford Jennette Johnson, M.A. 15, 
PH.D. ’16 (Education), Fac. ’20~38 
(Psychology), July 11, 1954. 


Walter Brenaman Johnson, — B.A. 
723, June 4, 1954. wer 
Ferdinand Brauns Keidel, P.a.z. 


98, B.E. ’27, October 5, 1954. 

Harry Boyd Maris, pu.p. ’27 (Phys- 
ics), October 19, 1954. 

Paul David Markel, px.p. ’16 (Chem- 
istry), October 17, 1953. 

Arthur Gillett McCall, pu.p. 715 
(Plant Physiology), October 19, 1954. 

Lauros Grant McConachie, a. ’92- 
’93 (History), September 15, 1954. 

Carl F. McKinney, Fac. ’28-’34 
(Military Science and Tactics), Au- 
gust 8, 1954. 

Philip Cowgill Moon, B.a. ’50, Octo- 
ber 1, 1954. 

Henry George Neuman, B.E. ’33, 
October 29, 1954. 

Euclid Philips, ’25-’27 (Arts), G. 
’28-’29 (Greek), ’29-’31 (Philosophy), 
October 2, 1954. 

Martha Blades Stephens, B.s. 716, 
May 30, 1954. 

Joseph John Sullivan, pu.p. ’28 

(Chemistry), November 4, 1952. 

Elmer Jay Teagarden, m.p. ’26, 
July 20, 1954. 


John Tassey Waltemeyer, ’83-’84 
(Arts), September 14, 1954. 
John Boswell Whitehead, P.a.r. 


93 (B.E. conf. ’27), B.A. ’98, PH.D. 
702 (Physics), Lu.p. (hon.) ’51, Fac. 
’98—’42, Dean of the School of Engineer- 
ing ’20-’38, Director of the School of 
Engineering ’38-’42, Professor Emeri- 
tus ’42-’54; November 16, 1954. 
Gustave Ludwig Wittrock, Fac. 
24-25 (Botany), April, 1, 1954. 
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Preparing Children 
For Equality 


Continued from page 9 





Court decision is to be hailed as a mile- 
stone of progress in the evolution of 
our country’s democracy. Not only has 
there been a palpable reaffirmation of 
the political equality of all citizens 
but people in all parts of the land know 
that this equality has the full sanction 
and protection of the Federal Govern- 
ment. The injustice and the perils of 
segregation in the public schools have 
been pointed up. It has been made clear 
that separation tends to enhance un- 
healthy feelings of superiority in one 
group and of inferiority in another. 


N.. that segregation will sooner or 
later become a thing of the past, albeit 
with the sad prospect of temporary 
unrest in certain sections, much spade 
work still remains to be 
Regina Goff, psychologist at Morgan 
State College, has made an illuminating 
study of the emotional difficulties of 
Negro 


done. Dr. 


children who attended non 
segregated schools. ‘“‘Mere proximity,” 
she found, ‘‘is not in itself an amelio- 
rating She that 
“guidance in Negro-white relations is 
inadequate in that it fails to establish in 
the Negro child a feeling of personal 
adequacy in meeting situations.” She 
emphasized the need for parent edu 
cation. 


factor.”’ concluded 


Parent education, especially in the 
less enlightened areas, is indeed a cry- 
ing need. Children would not require 
preparation for equality if they lived 
in a culture in which equality was taken 
for granted by their elders. As things 
are, the job of reducing prejudice in 
adults is now, more than ever, a major 
challenge to all citizens who wish to 
work for the spiritual growth of our 
country. 
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Howard A. Kelly: 
A Portrait 


Continued from page 17 





ing the announcement a wave of in- 
dignation and resentment emanated 
from gynecologists whom he had trained 
and from the Hopkins alumni in general; 
but Kelly’s career as a teacher was over, 
broken on the rock of an ideology 
formulated by men who apparently 
believed the system they envisioned was 
more important than the individual, no 
matter what the caliber of the individual 
might be. 


y a far we have concerned our- 
selves chiefly with Kelly’s scientific 
accomplishments. But his life was far 
broader than his profession. His interest 
in nature was derived from his mother, 
who loved natural history. Kelly fre- 
quently spoke of these interests and 
believed that one’s avocations had as 
much to do with the molding of one’s 
character as one’s profession. Botany, 
mycology, astronomy, geology, and 
reptilia were among his avocations. 
Although his interests in these sciences 
were, according to his own statement, 
amateurish, he published several papers 
in these fields. He employed a full-time 
artist to draw and paint various fungi 
specimens. He made the best collection 
of books on mycology in this country, 
which he presented to the University of 
Michigan where he believed they could 
be best utilized. 

Snakes had always interested Dr. 
Kelly and in 1899 he wrote a paper on 
“The Recognition of the Poisonous 
Snakes of North America.” In fact he 
kept several of them running freely 
about his house. On my last call upon 
Dr. Kelly about a year before his death, 
the door was opened by the butler. Just 
behind him was an enormous snake 
coming down the hall steps. I found Dr. 
Kelly in his library and mentioned the 
snake to him. He recognized the snake 
from my description and was delighted, 
for he had not seen it for several weeks 
and feared that it had escaped from his 
house. When I entered the library he 
was amusing himself by permitting a 
tarantula, which someone had brought 
him from one of the banana boats in 
Baltimore harbor, to crawl over his 
hands. “See,” he said, “it won’t bite 
you if you don’t annoy it.” 

He spoke on snakes at one memorable 
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meeting of the Hopkins Medical Society. 
He had several with him to demonstrate 
his points. Everyone gasped when Dr. 
Kelly grasped a diamond-backed rattler 
by the nape of the neck with his left 
hand, held the tail in his right hand, and 
with it pointed out the snake’s markings. 
There was a sigh of relief when he put 
the snake back into the gunny sack. But 
just at that moment the snake bit him 
through the burlap bag. For a moment 
he turned pale but continued with his 
talk. The meeting was over in a few 
minutes and Dr. Kelly returned home, 
none the worse. The snake had been 
teased before being brought to the 
meeting and had discharged most, if 
not all, of its venom. 


| <n an indefatigable worker, 
Kelly never neglected to take a long 
summer vacation at his camp north of 
Toronto on Lake Ahmic, into which 
flows the beautiful Magnetawan River. 
There were the summer homes of many 
of his best friends—Abraham Flexner, 
Cullen, Brédel—and there is where real 
friendships were formed. He was an 
expert swimmer and canoeist. Fishing 
required a little more patience than he 
could afford, but he spent much of his 
time collecting botanical specimens in 
the woods. 

Dr. Kelly founded the first camp for 
underprivileged city boys in America at 
Ricketts Glen in Luzerne County, 
Pennsylvania, hoping to interest the 
youth in nature from which he had 
received so much pleasure during his life. 


D R. KELLY’s mother was a deeply 
religious woman and he followed her 
example. His Bible was his constant 
companion. He had the Chapter of St. 
John printed in pamphlet form and 
distributed the booklets freely to anyone 
he chanced to meet—doctors, nurses, 
businessmen, and taxi drivers. Although 
reared in the Episcopal Church he 
recognized no denominational delinea- 
tions. In fact, his activities would 
suggest that he felt Episcopalians were 
a bit too reserved and he often worked 
with the more evangelistic denomina- 
tions. He spoke from some pulpit or 
in some Sunday school almost every 
Sunday. He often worked so hard on 
Sunday that he was most difficult to 
assist in the operating room Monday 
morning. This ministerial activity was 
not stopped in the summer, when he 
frequently preached in one of the 


country churches near his camp. He 
actively supported the evangelist Billy 
Sunday while he held revival meetings 
in Baltimore, often sitting on the 
platform with him and urging his house 
staff to be present. 

One of his well-meant undertakings 
was directed at the red-light district in 
Baltimore, and he spearheaded a spirited 
campaign to do away with it. According 
to Dr. Kelly’s interpretation the district 
was eliminated; according to the more 
skeptical, the business was dissemi- 
nated throughout the more respectable 
residential districts of Baltimore. 

In spite of Dr. Kelly’s religious 
leanings he was reported to have 
charged some tremendous surgical fees 
as judged by today’s standards. Just as 
the scientific compartment of his mind 
was airtight from his fundamentalist 
religion, so was the religious compart- 
ment of his mind airtight from the 
financial one. He gave his services 
freely to the poor, but the wealthy paid 
and paid well. His charities were many 
and very liberally given. Most of his 
donations were made to churches, 
missions, and the education of mission- 
aries’ children; and for many years he 
underwrote the philanthropic work done 
by his sister, Mrs. Robert Bradford, at 
“The Lighthouse” in Philadelphia. 

Probably the man best able to evalu- 
ate the life of Dr. Kelly was Dr. William 
Henry Welch. On the occasion of 
Kelly’s seventy-fifth birthday, Welch 
sent the following letter: ‘I have always 
felt, as did Osler, that you did more than 
any of us to extend the fame of the 
Johns Hopkins University to distant 
parts; and the Hospital offered no 
greater attraction than the opportunity 
to see you and your work and the new 
methods which you were so rapidly 
developing.” 

On January 12, 1943, Dr. Kelly died 
of pneumonia at about three. On the 
same morning about eight o’clock Mrs. 
Kelly followed him. A double funeral 
was held, and they were laid to rest side 
by side on the brow of a hill, at a site 
picked by Dr. Kelly a few years before. 
It was close to the nature which he had 
loved. With the exception of the 
youngest son, Dr. Edmund Kelly, who 
was in the armed forces in the Pacific, 
all nine children were present at the 
funeral. Thus was terminated at the age 
of eighty-five the life of one of the most 
dynamic men of medical history—a man 
who did more to establish American 
gynecology as a surgical specialty than 
any one before or since his generation. 
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Events At Johns Hopkins 


IN THE PERIOD FROM DECEMBER 1 TO DECEMBER 31 


SINCE THIS ISSUE WENT TO PRESS SEVERAL 
WEEKS AHEAD OF THE PERIOD COVERED BY 
THIS CALENDAR, THERE MAY BE LAST- 
MINUTE CHANGES IN THE DATES AND TIMES 
OF EVENTS. IT IS ADVISABLE TO CONFIRM 
THEM BY CONSULTING THE DAILY NEWS- 
PAPERS OR BY TELEPHONING THE PUBLIC 
RELATIONS OFFICE AT JOHNS HOPKINS. 


HOLIDAYS 


Curistuas Recess—Christmas falls on 
Saturday this year. The HOMEWOOD 
SCHOOLS, including MccOY COLLEGE, will 
suspend classes from Thursday, Dec. 23 
to Wednesday, Jan. 5; the SCHOOL OF 
MEDICINE, from Friday, Dec. 24 through 
Sunday, Jan. 2; the scHOOL OF HYGIENE 
AND PUBLIC HEALTH, from 5 p.m. on Tues- 
day, Dec. 21 through Sunday, Jan. 2; 
the SCHOOL OF NURSING, on Saturday, 
Dec. 25 and on Saturday, Jan. 1; and the 
SCHOOL OF ADVANCED INTERNATIONAL 
STUDIES, from noon on Saturday, Dec. 18 
through Sunday, Jan. 2. 


SPECIAL EVENTS 


University Lecture—Don Cameron Allen, 
Sir William Osler professor of English, 
will speak on “The Study of Poetry as a 
Poetic Act.” The lecture will be open to 
the public without charge (Wednesday, 
Dec. 8 at 4:15 p.m. in Shriver Hall). 

Woman’s Facutty Cius—The annual 
Christmas tea and carol sing (Sunday, 
Dec. 12 in Levering Hall). 

Curistmas Carot Step-Sinc—This annual 
concert by the Glee Club, for which the 
tower of Gilman Hall (as well as the Uni- 
versity’s Christmas tree) is specially 
lighted, is one of the pleasantest of Johns 
Hopkins traditions, and one in which the 
public is cordially invited to take part 
(Thursday, Dec. 16 at 8 p.m. on the main- 
quadrangle steps of Gilman Hall). 

AnnuAL Curistmas AssemB_ty—Holiday 
greetings from the Glee Club and others, 
in a program that is always among the 
most popular of the year. Open to the 
public without charge (Friday, Dec. 17 
at 10 a.m. in Shriver Hall). 


TELEVISION 


Tue Jouns Hopkins Science Review— 
For the holiday season the University’s 
popular television program, moderated 
by Lynn Poole, has planned a special 
series of telecasts that promises to be 
among its most notable presentations. 
suNDAY, Dec. 5—Will We Enter Space? 
SUNDAYS, DEC. 12, 19, AND 26—The 
Peaceful Atom: three programs giving a 
detailed picture of atomic energy for 
peacetime use, produced in coérdination 
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with the Atomic Energy Commission and 
Brookhaven National Laboratory. (1 
p-m., Eastern time, over stations of the 
DuMont Television Network. In some 
cities the Review is seen by delayed tele- 
cast and the dates given above do not 
apply; readers in such cities are advised 
to consult their local newspaper listings.) 

Tue Searcu—This celebrated new program 
turns its attention to the Johns Hopkins 
Hearing and Speech Center, in a telecast 
featuring Drs. John E. Bordley, William 
G. Hardy, and Miriam D. Pauls. (Sun- 
day, Dec. 19 at 4:30 p.m., Eastern time, 
over stations of the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System.) 


MEDICAL MEETINGS 


Seminars ON Matignant Disease—The 
final two in a series cosponsored by the 
Joint Committee on Cancer Teaching and 


Research and the U. S. Public Health- 


Service. SATURDAY, DEC. 4—Dr. Hewson 
Swift of the department of zoology, 
University of Chicago, will speak on “‘ Nu- 
cleoproteins and Cell Growth.” satur- 
DAY, DEc. 11—Dr. Theodore S. Hauschka 
of the Institute for Cancer Research, 
Philadelphia: “An Analysis of Cell Types 
in Malignant Cell Populations.” (2 p.m. 
in Hurd Hall). 

Jouns Hopkins Mepicat Socrety—The 
monthly meeting will be held on Monday, 
Dec. 13 (8 p.m. in Hurd Hall). 


ALUMNI MEETINGS 


MecuanicaL Encingeers—A Hopkins hour 
will be held in conjunction with the meet- 
ing of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers in New York (Tuesday, Nov. 





30 from 5 to 7 p.m. in the New Herald 
Room of. the Hotel Governor Clinton). 
PHILADELPHIA ALUMNI ASSOCIATION—A 
meeting of Johns Hopkins people in the 
Philadelphia area (Wednesday, Dec. 1 
at 8 p.m. in the Traffic Club headquar- 

ters, Hotel Benjamin Franklin). 

NorTHERN Onto ALUMNI AssocrIATION—A 
barrel of oysters will be flown to Cincin- 
nati from Baltimore for this get-together 
(Thursday, Dec. 2 at 8 p.m. in the Uni- 
versity Club, Cincinnati). 

History Atumnt—A Hopkins hour will be 
held in conjunction with the meeting of 
the American Historical Society in New 
York during the week between Christmas 
and New Year’s. (Time and place will be 
announced.) 

Mopvern Lancuaces ALumni—A Hopkins 
hour will be held in conjunction with the 
meeting of the Modern Language Asso- 
ciation in New York during the week be- 
tween Christmas and New Year’s. (Time 
and place will be announced.) 


DRAMA 


Once 1n A Tuoousanp YeArRs—The Johns 
Hopkins Playshop will present a new 
romantic drama by Sarah Weld, dealing 
with life in England in the year 999 a.p. 
(Friday and Saturday, Dec. 3-4 at 8:30 
p.m. in Shriver Hall. Ticket information 
may be secured by telephoning the office 
of the Playshop, the Johns Hopkins 
University.) 


VARSITY SPORTS 


Note—No admission fee is charged at 
Johns Hopkins home athletic events, but an 
admission card is required. Persons who 
wish to attend Hopkins games during the 
current University year may obtain a card 
without charge by sending a_ stamped, 
self-addressed envelope to the Department 
of Physical Education, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md. Alumni of the 
University should address their requests 
for admission cards to the Alumni Relations 
Office, Shriver Hall, the Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore 18, Md. 
BaskETBALL—The season opens this month. 

Johns Hopkins vs. SWARTHMORE on Satur- 

day, Dec. 11 (Homewood Gymnasium 

at 8:45 p.m.); DICKINSON on Tuesday, 

Dec. 14 (away); GETTYsBURG on Thurs- 

day, Dec. 16 (away); DELAWARE on Satur- 

day, Dec. 18 (Homewood Gymnasium at 

8:45 p.m.). 


COMING EVENT 


Jouns Hopkins MeEpicaL AND SwuRGICAL 
AssociaATION—The biennial meeting of 
the association will be held on Friday and 
Saturday, Feb. 25 and 26. 
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NEXT MONTH 


In January, in keeping with its annual custom, The Johns Hopkins 
Magazine presents an issue designed especially for the holiday season. 
There will be handsome photographs by Robert Mottar and Werner 
Wolff. (Many of them, the magazine staff feels sure, a number of read- 
ers may wish to preserve as an unusually beautiful and perceptive pic- 
ture record.) There will be drawings by Gil Walker. There will be text 
by the staff. The entire issue, which will be mailed in time to reach 
most readers just before Christmas, has been planned to convey our 
very best wishes for 1955. Watch for the January number of 
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